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physical health, no one can well say how much, and might
usefully be made to do still more. And these public services
have been admirably reinforced by the voluntary community
service that has devoted time rather than money to the foster-
ing of habits of personal hygiene and responsibility among
the rising generation and their young parents, supplementing
public action through juvenile organizations such as scout
troops and brigades and clubs, and co-operating with the
authorities through infant-welfare work and school-children's
care committees.

Meanwhile the newest and biggest of social services proceed
on the assumption that the new scale of popular expenditure
is on the whole a marked improvement, even though it might
be more judicious in some directions. Here are new habits
and manners and customs whose perpetuation demands greater
regularity and better security of income. Only so can we lessen
the inevitable regression when earnings fall off, and facilitate
greater resilience when they look up again. If the improve-
ment that has taken place becomes a matter of second nature,
and families cease to be content with an animal existence, the
assurance of a minimum income in all the contingencies of life
will not have been without its humanizing and civilizing
effects.

vi.   Terra Firma.

/ In former ages, the high road to security was the possession
of land. It was in his landed fief that the office-holder received
the reward due to his service. It was in land that the rich
donor provided an endowment for a school or hospital or
charity. And it was his holding of land that secured the yeo-
man or the peasant his definite status in his little community.

In this country this old ideal passed away when the commer-
cialization of agriculture revealed the legal insecurity of the
peasant's holding in the sixteenth century and robbed sub-
sistence farming of its attractions in the eighteenth.

Elsewhere the old ideal has lingered on. The peasant free-